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On this 25th anniversary of co¬ 
education at Yale, everything in¬ 
dicates that the transition has oc¬ 
curred smoothly. Women stand 
on ecjual footing in almost all as¬ 
pects of student life. 

In the meritocratic world that 
Yale has become, one hardly no¬ 
tices differences between the 
sexes. Celebrations and monu¬ 
ments to women all seem a little 
silly. Who understands anymOTe 
how being a woman is different? 

Is it biology? Brain structure? A 
heightened sensitivity? No one 
can really say. 

After 25 years of coeducation, 
women still face a unique set of 
questions, questions which in the 
pursuit of equality we often ig¬ 
nore. Maybe men and women are 
fijndamentallydifferent. Ouredu- 
cationaJ nurturing often masks dif¬ 
ferences in nature. For women, 
happiness requires more than a 
navy blue power suit. 


As Drori said, “If you take the 
im’tiativeyou can do whatever you 
want at Yale. I haven t felt re¬ 
stricted in anything that I’ve 

wanted to do.” 

The only area of possible dis¬ 
crimination seems to be up on 
Science Hill, where few science 
majors are women. 

Yet this distribution seems a 
result of personal choice, rather 
than sexism. TTiere are not many 
women majoring in theoretical 
physics or applied math, but those 
who do don’t feel any discrimina¬ 
tion. 

Elizabeth Wellington, a senior 


What feminine mystique 



Does studying with me ooys 
demystify the relaaons between 

the sexes? 

Mrs. Francie Field, who 

ated in 1942 from Vassar, n 
a Yale man. When she attend^ 
his junior prom, from her wnst 
dangled a card which listed her 
partner for each dance. Her date 
made sure that she received a 
dance with all of his friends, and 
such notables as the captain of the 
football teanL 

Today, if a man handed a 
woman such a card, he would 


ted as students into its large gothic 
buildings. Traditions evolved as 
our society changed, making stu¬ 
dents a little more cosmopolitan, 
and a lot more cynical. 

The dance card might seem like 
a joke now, but at one time it 
represented all the magical ex¬ 
citement of courtship. Leaving 
school on the weekend and meet¬ 
ing your man under the clock at 
the Biltmore in New York—how 
different frem the relationships of 
Yale, circa 1995. 


Baby it’s a wild world 
So what happens whe 


Studying with the boys 


So, most people ask, is there 
discrimination in the classroom? 
Do women have difficulty keep¬ 
ing up? Almost no one would say 
that discrimination occurs within 
the confines of the classroom. 
Equality in the classroom is pretty 
much de rigueur, according to 
women majoring in everything 
from physics to Engh'sh. 

But this should come as no sur¬ 
prise. Over the past decades, Yale 
has dedicated itself to a relatively 
firm meritocracy, which drops its 
standards only for a few minori¬ 
ties, some legacies and a football 
player here or there. Otherwise, a 
Yale student need have no privi- 
lege or status, only than a good 
mind. Women have undoubtedly 
benefited from such a standard, 
because a meritocracy cuts across 
traditional lines of gender bias. 

Ability has become the univer¬ 
sal standard for Yale students. It 
applies to both academics and 
activities. 

Women edit the major newspa¬ 
pers, run things in the Yale Politi¬ 
cal Union and start their own 
groups when they see a need for it. 

Danna Drori founded ECHO 
(Eating Concerns Hotline Out¬ 
reach) to answer student ques¬ 
tions about everything from eat¬ 
ing disorders to general questions 
about healthy eating. The hotline 
serves as an intermediate step for 
students who don’t necessarily 
want to seek formal counseling. 



who designed a special divisional 
major in biology management, 
says that she has never experi¬ 
enced any discrimination: “Be¬ 
ing a woman in the sciences, I 
never felt as though I was treated 
differently. 

Women might feel intimidated 
by not seeing other women in sci¬ 
ence, but that’s a personal choice. 
Yale really encourages you to do 
your own thing.” 

Many people speculate about 
the sraaU number of female sci¬ 
ence majors. Is it some inherent 
difference in the mind? Social 

discrimination in elementary 
school? 


have to be prepared to endure fits 
of laughter and ridicule. In fact, 
holding open a door might receive 
asimilarresponse. Liberation has 

surely brought the demise of cer¬ 
tain social graces. But for women 
at Yale, it s tough to understand 
the trade-off. If a few more social 


graces means not attending Yale, families 


leave meritocratic Yale for the 
real world? Prepared for what¬ 
ever careers await them alongside 
their male friends, women can 
complete for the most comjietitive 
jobs, for spots at the most elite 
graduate and professional schools. 
Yet for those who want to have 
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Yi/e they encourage you 


forget that you're a woman. If all 


go to Ivy Leagt 


Wellington said that women 
don’t major in sciences because 
they “don’t want to be with sci- 

encegeeks, and they don’t want to 

turn mto sciencegeeks— although 

of course not all science majors 

^ geeks. It’s just the pa-ception 

that you’re going to spend aU of 
your time alonp with » 


olleges and have careers and 


problem 


kids, then we'll have a big 


women today would certainly lose 
the dance card 

Old Yale did not vanish with 
coeducation. Its decline began 
well before women were admit- 


outside all this for at least some 
amount of time, and confront the 
choices which face them. 

Alana Zielinski ’91, a member 
of the Reserve Officer Training 
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It s all a matter of perception. 1 

see the world as a place which is 

open to me. Obviously I will have 

to make trade-offs, but 1 don’t 

think women focus on their limi- 

tations. They shouldn’t feel vic¬ 
timized.” 

Mdstof the women interviewed 
for this article said that they have 
rarely, if ever, experienced any 
gender-based discrimination. 
Most also did not expect their 
career plans to hinder their desire 
to have families. But seniors head¬ 
ing into the unknown could not 
say with certainty how they would 
work in family commitments. 
Drori said, “I guess my friends 
and I don’t talk that much about 
having families. We don’t think 
that it’s going to be huge prob¬ 
lem—maybe that’s naive.” 

Wellington, who wants to raise 
a family but also maintain a ca¬ 
reer, sees her future as somewhat 
of a challenge. “As a woman you 
have to be stronger. You just 
learn to balance the needs of oth¬ 
ers along with your own.” 

Certainly some women go into 
the world and balance successful 
careers with raising a family, but 
the questions they face in the real 
world will ultimately be different 
from the concerns of men. As 
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